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[Regent Street, looking North, from the Quadrant. ] 


Tue “east end” of London knows little or nothing of 
those elegant modern refinements in shopkeeping which, 

under the names of bazaars and arcades, are familiar to 
the “‘ west end,” and to various provincial towns. ' The 
shopkeepers of the city, though many of them are 
bestowing much of splendid decoration on their pre- 
mises, still act on the maxim that a shop is neither more 
nor less than a shop, a place for. positive buying and 
selling, and not intended to accommodate a congrega- 
tion of loungers. Bazaars and arcades are, therefore, 
more intended for those who have time and money at 
their disposal, and are, occasionally, uncertain how to 
spend either, than for the sober, specific, earnest pur- 
poses of trade. Thus, what is sold in these places be- 
longs principally to the lighter and more elegant branches 
of traffic: the pastry-cook may show himself amongst the 
sellers, but the baker and the butcher would be out of 
their element. In the shops of the arcade, and on the 
tables and counters of the bazaar, are spread- out what- 
ever is thought likely to attract the eye, and tempt to 
purchase. Hither comes the jeweller, with his rings, 
and chains, and seals, and watches; the perfumer has 
his oils, and combs, and brushes ; the toyman with his 
dancing-jacks, and ever-galloping horsemen, tiny trum- 
pets, drums, and violins, Chinese puzzles, and musical 
boxes; the tobacconist offers his cigars and scented 
snuffs; the stationer and the music-seller exhibit prints, 
music, and musical instruments; while the shoemaker, 
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milliner, and bonnet-maker display the neatest proofs 
of their respective handicrafts. 

The first arcade we meet with in proceeding westward 
is the Lowther Arcade, which runs from the Strand to 
Adelaide Street, at the back of St. Martin's church. 
This is a fine passage, lofty and spacious, and lighted 
by ornamented circular skylights. The Burlington 
Arcade, in Piccadilly, is narrower but much longer 
than the Lowther Arcade. It is favourably situated 
near the thoroughfares of the west end, and is itself a 
considerable thoroughfare. In Pimlico, where, about 
ten years ago, were fields, now occupied by the fine 
houses which constitute Belgrave Square, Wilton Cres- 
cent, &c., there is the Pantechnicon—a spirited attempt 
to combine on one spot all the supplies requisite for a 
rich and fashionable population. The Pantechnicon is 
a compound of the arcade and the bazaar, and aims at 
a higher and more solid character than either‘have yet 
made for themselves. It consists of two large and 
distinct buildings—one termed the “ saniiagje Spent 
ment,” devoted to the purposes its name indicates; the 
other, having two paved passages or arcades, with shops 
on either side, stairs leading to show-rooms above, and 
wine-vaults below, while a significant “&% To the 
Bazaar” intimates that lighter and more elegant trifles 
are not forgotten in the attention paid to carriages, 
furniture, and household supplies. 

There are various bazaars at the west end, of which 
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. thé méte reriarkable are, thé one in Soho Square, the 
first started in London, another in Baker Street, Port- 
man Square, end a third in the building in Oxford 
Street, which oecupies the site of what was termed the 
Pantheon. The Pantheon was a handsome building 
devoted to purposes of amusement; it was nearly all 
burned in 1792; and the present building, which re- 
tains the portico of the former one, has, after some 
vicissitudes, been devoted to the purposes of a bazaar. 
The ground-floor is neatly set round with tables, after 
the manner of a “ fancy fair ;” a flight of stairs leads to 
the upper floor, which is partly occupied in the same 
way; and a number of other rooms are set apart as a 
picture gallery, where pictures are hung up for sale. 
An open space in the centre of the upper floor, which 
is railed round, permits the light ‘to fall from the roof 
on the lower floor, and from hence the visiter can look 
down on the not uninteresting scene below. In the 
rear of the building is a conservatory, where plants and 
flowers are exhibited for sale, and which contains a 
mimic fountain and basin with gold and silver fish. 

Regent Street is divided into two distinct portions 
or Streets. The first street, which is the shortest, runs 
up from Pall Mall to Piccadilly, terminating in an open 
circular space, called the Circus. The Haymarket on 
one side, and St. James’s Street at some little dis- 
tance on the other, ran parallel with this Regent 
Street, all three extending from Pall Mall to Piccadilly. 
The view from the Cireus down Regent Street, which 
slopes towards St. James's Park, is excellent. The 
street, thongh rather short, is broad and spacious: the 
view extends across Pall Mall, to the “- leading into 
the park, on the top of which is the pillar erected to 
the memory of the Duke of York. From the Circus 
we turn round, through the colounaded eurve called 
the Quadrant, into the upper portion of Regent Street. 
The Quadrant is certainly a singular street. Its form 
is a curve: ecolonnades supported on iron pillars ran 
along on either side, underneath which the foot pas- 
sengers walk, and the shops here are of a similar cha- 
raeter to the shops of aa arcade, In cold, moist, wintry 
weather, these colonnades ave dark, heavy-looking, and 
cheerless, even though they afford a shelter from the 
rait, while the sombre aspect of gas-lit shops in mid- 

‘ day adds to the dreariness. In summer they are plea- 
sant, cool and shady, but still are lacking in that 
peculiar kind of effeet which we associate with a 
colonnade in sultry weather, A calm, bright, moon- 
lit night, is the best time fer viewing with advantage 
a style of building whieh ean hardly be said to be 
adapted to the character of our climate. 

On emerging from the Quadrant, the upper Regent 
Street is spread before us; and if the period be the busy 
“season,” and the time of day from one of two o'clock 
till four or five, or even six, with a bright summer sun 
pouring its radiance over spucious street and dingy 
aliey, the view is, of its kind, one of the finest in the 
world. The newest fashions are displayed on the 
street; rows of carriages are drawn up at the edge of 
each pavement; loungers on foot, or on horseback, or 
whirling their cabriolets along, pass up and down; at 
the doors of many of the shops forms are ostentatiously 
placed by the considerate shopmen, on which footmen 
recline, in liveries of various hues, awaiting the pleasure 
of their masters or mistresses within ; shopmen, trimly 
dressed, step out to receive the commands of those who 
do not choose to alight from their carriages, or else to 
deliver the purchases with a polite and humble attention ; 
and now and then, a hackney-coach, or a cab, or an om- 
nibus with its dozen passengers at sixpence each, or a 
poor beggar on the pavement, make their appearance, 
as if to illustrate by the force of contrast all this showy 
splendour. What an amount of wealth doee this single 
street indicate! 
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Bond Stréet, divided into Old and New, is a short 
distance from Regent Street, running parallel with it 
from Piccadilly to Oxford Street, It is still a much- 
frequented plaee; and many of its shops are elegant 
and grand, though its old consequence as a fashionable 
lounging-street has been somewhat eclipsed by its more 
magnificent-looking rival. ‘ 

The long line of Oxford Street is full of many and 
remarkable contrasts. Shops of every character are to 
be found in it; the baker and the confectioner, with 
their open windows, and smoking buns, and tarts that 
the sun has changed in colour; the fishmonger drench- 
ing his shop with water, to preserve his stock from the 
effects of the heat; the public-house, at the doo#s of 
which stable-boys, footmen, and working men may be 
seen entering or emerging ; the coffee-shop; the trunk. 
maker; the hosier, in a little shop where there seems 
hardly room to turn between the shelves and the counter; 
the saloon-like place where the mercer unrolls his silks; 
the little stalls on the edge of the pavement, loaded 
with cabbage and cauliflowers, green pease, and new 
potatoes. ‘The best part of Oxford Street is from a 
little east of Regent Street, proceeding westwards, 
Being a great thoroughfare, it is perpetually thronged ; 
carriages, stage-coaches, cabriolets, and omnibuses are 
ever rolling past—for Oxford Street is the Cheapside of 
the “* west end.” 

We have already alluded, on former occasious, to the 
other streets of the west-end, which are noted places— 
such as Pall-Mall and St. James’s Street. The great 
thoroughfares, or promenades, are Pall-Mall, St. James's 
Street, Piccadilly, New and Old Bond Streets, Albe- 
marle Street, the two Regent Streets, Oxford Street, 
with the ateades and bazaars. There are many fine 
shops here and there, some of them in very quiet-look- 
ing places, scattered amongst the private houses in the 
diffrent” etvects. Charing Cross, the west end of the 
Strand, and part of Whitehall Street may be added to 
the remarkable or noted streets. 

In speaking of the “ west end,” and associating with 
it the idea of grandeur and fashion, we must not forget 
that there are numerous streets, insinuated, as it were, 
into the crevices of those spacious and magnificent 
streets, which proclaim that the rich and noble do not 
occupy exclusively this large division of London. For 
where else could the working population be sheltered, 
whose business it is to wait upon and supply the de- 
mands of their wealthier neighbours? From the mag- 
nificence of Portland Place we can pass in a few 
minutes into little streete and courts, some of them 
dirty and disagreeable-looking ; and, after wandering 
amid the noble mansions that occupy the streets on the 
east side of Hyde Park, we can cross Bond Street and 
Regent Street, and arrive in. places whére it is to be 
feared that much of ignorance and much of vice are 
still to be found. The least instructed and least re- 
flecting portion of the community have a tendency to 
settle down by the side of the rich, and, by ecoitributing 
to their conveniences, earn a livelihood. It is this very 
class, however, who are least capable of resisting evil 
example, or of denying themselves an excessive in- 
dulgment of their appetites—and it is to be feared that 
there is, comparatively, more of vice amongst the under 
classes of the west than of the east end of London. 





LINDISFARN, OR HOLY ISLAND. 
Tuose portions of the County Palatine of Durham 
which are known as North Durham, and which lie on 
the north side of the River Tyne, are divided into Bed- 
lingtonshire, Norhamshire, and Islandshire. The two 
latter are contiguous upon the southern bank of the 
Tweed, and the former consists of a district upon the 
southern coast of Northumberland. The so-called 
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shires of Norham and Island are coextensive with 
parishes bearing the same names, and may be con- 
sidered as the most ancient possessions of the see of 
Durham. The parish of Island, or Holy Island, in its 
southern extremity, extends to that part of the right 
bank of the Tweed where it falls into the sea at Ber- 
wick, and reaches on the east from the sea again to the 
Tweed on the north: it is divided into the five chapel- 
ries of Ho.y Island, the mother-church, Kyloe, Lowick, 
Ancroft, and Tweedmouth. This parish derives its 
historical importance as containing the island from 
which Christianity first shed her benignant rays on 
Northumberland ; and which for four centuries was not 
only the episcopal residence of the see which is now 
known as the bishopric of Durham, but the repository 
of learning in the North of England. This island the 
ancient Britons called Inis Medicante, but its familiar 
appellation was Lindisfarn, until the sanctity of its 
inhabitants procured for it the name of Helichlant, or 
Holy Island. According to Symeon, a monk of 
Durham, the island took its second name from the 
Lindis, a brook which empties itself into the sea from 
the opposite shore: “ farn,” the concluding syllable, is 
evidently a corruption of the Celtic word fahren, a 
recess, The more modern name was bestowed on it 
soon after the Conquest, with reference to the original 
sanctity of the place, and the sacred blood of monks 
and martyrs which had been shed by the Danes. The 
greatest distance of Lindisfarn from the coast scarcely 
exceeds two miles; it is, as Bede has properly described 
it, a semi-island, being twice an island and twice part 
of the continent in one day: at the flow of the tide 
it is encompassed by water, and at the ebb there is 
almost a dry passage both for horses and carriages. 
The depth of the water at ordinary high tides is about 
five, at spring-tides about seven feet. The path from 
the main land to the island at low water is a very pre- 
carious one, and is lengthened to about twice the actual 
distance between the two places by pools and quick- 
sands, which have on too many occasions proved fatal 
to travellers ;—the parish register affording numerous 
instances of the burials of persons found drowned in 
crossing the sands to the island. The intervening space 
presents at low water a dull and dreary appearance, the 
only objects to enliven the scene being an occasional 
fisherman, his wife, or children, slowly picking their 
way across the sands,—the rising of a flock of wild 
ducks, which they have disturbed,—or the silver wings 
of a sea-mew sparkling in the sun. 

Holy Island measures, from east to west, about two 
miles and a quarter in length, and its breadth, from 
north to south, is scarcely a mile and a half. At the 
north-west part there runs out a slip of land of about a 
mile in length: the circumference of the entire island 
comprehends about eight miles. It contains about 
1000 acres, above one-half of which is, from the violence 
of the tempests, covered with sand, and produces nothing 
but bents; even this part, however, is valuable as a 
rabbit warren : the remainder is enclosed and cultivated. 
The enclosures bear such good crops that the inhabit- 
ants seldom find it necessary to have recourse to the 
main land for their corn, or the other ordinary produc- 
tions of the ground. The soil of Holy Island is divided 
into Crown lands, the possessions of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, and private freeholds. The prin- 
cipal proprietor is Mr. Henry Collingwood Selby, the 
Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex, who possesses nearly 
four-fifths of the island, partly by lease from the Crown, 
and partly in his right as a freeholder: this gentleman 
is also the lord of the manor. The island consists 
chiefly of one continuous plain, inclining to the south- 
west. The village stands upen an acclivity, which rises 
abruptly from the shore; and at the southern point of 
it there is a rock, of a conical figure, which rises almost 
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perpendicularly to the height of sixty feet, and has on 
its lofty crown a small fortress, or castle. A little to the 
north-east of the village there are four caves, the longest 
of which is upwards of fifty feet long, and the entrance 
of which is just large enough to admit a man; over 
these caves a rock rises to the height of forty feet. The 
town or village of Holy Island consists of a few irregular 
narrow streets, the names of which are still preserved, 
although their importance has long departed, branch- 
ing off from a small square called the Market Place. 
In the middle of this place, a few years ago, there stood 
the stump of an old market-cross, which was called the 
“ Petting Stone,” over which newly-married people 
were made to leap for luck. Modern improvement has, 
however, removed this remnant of ancient times, and 
erected in its place a handsome new cross of Norman 
character. The town contains about 100 houses, the 
great proportion of which are the humble cottages of 
the fishermen, who with their families constitute the 
chief part of the population (amounting to between 400 
and 500 persons) of the island. There are very few 
good houses of ancient date; but the island having of 
late years become frequented as a bathing-place during 
ihe summer months, new ones have been erected, to be 
let out as lodgings for the accommodation of the visiters. 
Many of the fisherwomen’s cottages are evidently of 
ancient date, not a few having in all probability wit- 
nessed the Priory in its glory; whilst in the more 
modern ones is to be seen here and there a window 
with stone stanchells, or an old weather-beaten oak- 
door, which prove themselves to have been part of the 
dismantled church. The old houses thus give to the 
town an air of antiquity, whilst those which have been 
more recently erected bestow on the whole place a neat 
and comfortable appearance. ‘The shore is in many 
parts excellent for bathing, and the situation is both 
healthy and romantic. The north and east parts of the 
coast are formed of perpendicular rocks, and the other 
sides sink by gradual declinations towards the sea. 

The castle, as we have before stated, stands upon a 
rock, and is accessible only by a winding pass cut on 
its southern side; it belongs to the crown, and is still 
looked on as a fortress by government, although it 
would avail little against any ship of considerable force : 
a few soldiers are generally stationed in it in connexion 
with the garrison of Berwick. Formerly its battery 
was mounted with seven or eight large guns, but these 
implements of war were removed by order of the War 
Office in the year 1819, and have not been since restored, 
The magnificence of the prospect from the walls cannot 
be surpassed; on the north the eye is arrested, after 
passing over an arm of the sea about seyen miles in 
breadth, by the ancient and fortified tewn of Berwick ; 
on the south, at about an equal distance, Bamborough 
Castle appears, elevated on a projecting promontory ; 
towards the east there is an unlimited view of the sea, 
sometimes rough and gloomy, and at other times calm 
and resplendent, and scattered over with vessels; whilst 
on the west, after passing over the narrow channel by 
which the land is insulated, the shore exhibits for miles 
the rich and fertile districts of Islandshire and Norham- 
shire, ornamented with the seats of the descendants of 
the ancient border chiefs, the Haggerstons, the Ordes, 
the Askews, the Alders, &c., with their neat villages aad 
accompanying woodlands. The antiquity of the castle 
is not accurately known; but a stronghold is known 
to have been erected where the present building stands 
in order to protect the monks from the iacursions of 
the Danes. It was formerly of considerable importance, 
for, according to Rushworth (who was the Recorder of 
Berwick), it was seized by order of ape ps during 
the civil war with Charles I., “it being of such conse- 
quence to the northern parts of the kingdom.” During 
the rebellion of 1715 the seizure of by baa was 
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[Ruins of the Priory of Lindisfarn. ] 


planned and executed by two men only, friends of the 
Pretender, whose courage and sagacity would doubtless 
have entitled them to high honours had the cause been 
successful. The account is curious and interesting, and 
worthy of being more extensively known than it is. 
Lancelot Errington, a Catholic of ancient and respect- 
“ble family, in Northumberland, but who himself was 
i comparatively reduced circumstances, having been 
promised assistance by Mr. Forster, the rebel general, 
moored a ship, of which he was master, in Holy Island 
Harbour, and being well known in that part of the 
country, went, under pretence of wanting something, to 
the castle, the garrison of which consisted of a serjeant, 
a gunner, and ten men, and invited the serjeant and 
the men off duty on board his vessel. The invitation 
being accepted, he plied his guests so well with brandy 
that they were soon incapable of any opposition, and 
were secured. Lancelot, accompanied by his nephew, 
Mark Errington then returned to the castle, where they 
knocked down the two sentinels, surprised and turned 
out the gunner and three other soldiers, and shutting 
the gates, hoisted the Pretender’s colours as a signal of 
success, and anxiously awaited the promised succour. 
Instead, however, of a reinforcement, a party of the 
king’s troops arrived from Berwick, and the captors 
were obliged to retreat over the walls of the castle, 
hoping to conceal themselves among the seaweeds until 
it was dark; but the tide rising they were obliged to 
swim for their lives. They reached the rocks, in scram- 
bling up which they were discovered and fired on; 
Lancelot having been wounded they were both taken 
and conveyed to Berwick gaol. Whilst thus confined, 





they managed to dig a burrow under -the ‘oundations 
of the prison, depositing the earth taken out in an old 
oven. Through this burrow they escaped, and having 
reached the Tweed, they actually rowed themselves 
across the river in the custom-house boat, which when 
done with was turned adrift. They reached Bam- 
borough Castle, closely pursued by the soldiers; there 
they were concealed nine days in a pea-stack, a relative 
supplying them with food every night. With great 
difficulty they at last reached Sunderland, and got 
shipping for France. After the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, they took the benefit of the general pardon, 
and returned to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where Lancelot 
died, in 1746, of grief on hearing of the victory of 
Culloden. 

The early church history of Lindisfarn is the history 
of the see of Durham, a short sketch of which will be 
found in No. 73, p. 196. The bishopric of Lindisfarn 
was founded a.pv. 634, and the island was the residence 
of fourteen bishops, among whom was the celebrated 
St. Cuthbert, whose miraculous powers, both in life and 
death, Bede, and the ancient chroniclers of the see of 
Durham, have celebrated in stories calculated for the 
age in which they lived. Towards the close of the 
tenth century, the see was removed, from the incursions 
of the Danes, to Chester le Street, and afterwards to 
Durham ; and in the commencement of the following 
century, Lindisfarn, so long the residence of episcopacy, 
became the seat of the priory of Holy Island. This 
priory, interesting and beautiful in its decay, was 
erected about the year 1094, and belonged, down to the 
time of its dissolution, to the monks of the order of 
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St. Benedict. The Holy Island monks, like those in- 
habiting all the border monasteries, appear to have seen 
great prosperity, as well as much adversity; at one 
period rich with an income of 200/. per annum, at a 
time when such a sum was equivalent to 2000/. of the 
money of the present day; at another period their 
revenues were reduced to 32/. per annum, when the 
currency of the realm was in a state of great deprecia- 
tion. After the removal of the see from the island, and 
from the establishment of the priory, the clergy of Lin- 
disfarn lost the character they had before acquired for 
learning and piety. ‘The antiquarian zeal of Mr. Raine 
has discovered that “their little library could at no 
period boast of a classical author, a chronicle, or one of 
Bede's numerous treatises; and it is a positive fact that 
from the year 1416 to the dissolution they were fre- 
quently, and in fact generally, without a bible. They 
had their service books for the church, some of which 
contained select portions of scripture as lessons, gospels, 
and epistles, to be periodically read and commented 
upon, and beyond them nothing more was necessary.” 
After the dissolution of monasteries, the possessions of 
the priary were granted by Henry VIII. to the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, to whom they still belong. 

The Priory of Holy Island is, as might be supposed 
from the date of its erection, of the Norman style of 
architecture— 

“ A solemn, huge, and dark red pis 
Placed on the margin of the isle.” 
In repairing the chancel about the year 1441, the monks 
having altered the form of the roof, fell into a great 
mistake in their chariness of buttresses for its support. 
The side walls being unable to resist the pressure of the 
roof, began to incline outwards, and the roof ultimately 
fell to the ground ; these walls still stand leaning out- 
wards ina singular manner. The church is ig the form 
of a cross, the east and west limbs of which are still 
standing, while the other parts are totally in ruins and 
almost level with the ground. The tower of the church, 
which itself was the prototype of Durham Cathedral, 
stands in the centre, and was supported by two large 
arches, standing diagonally: one of them is yet stand- 
ing, and from its extreme lightness and fine proportions, 
forms the most beautiful object in the ruins. The arch 
is somewhat similar to that of the stranger's hall at 
Canterbury. Hutchinson, in his ‘ View of Northumber- 
land,’ thus notices it :—** These ruins retain at this day 
one most singular beauty; the tower has not formed a 
lantern, as in most cathedrals, but from the angles 
arches sprang crossing each other diagonally to form a 
canopy roof. One of these arches yet remains, un- 
loaded with any superstructure, supported by the south- 
east and north-west corner pillars, and ornamented 
with the dancette or zigzag moulding, extending a fine 
bow over the chasm and heap of ruins occasioned by 
the falling in of the aisles.” The whole structure was, 
unfortunately for the ornaments, built of a soft red 
freestone, the consequences of which have been noticed 
by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Marmion.’ 
« Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillar’s carving quaint, 
And mouldered in his niche the saint, 
And rounded with consuming power 
The pointed angles of each tower ; 
Yet still entire the abbey stood, 
Like veteran, worn, but unsubdued.’’ 
This venerable ruin is, in despite of the exertions of the 
lord of the manor, fast disappearing ; and in all proba- 
bility before the lapse of another half century, the walls 
of it remaining will be level with the earth. 

Upon a low detached portion of a basaltic line of 
rock in front of the ruins of the Priory Church, at about 
100 yards distance from the main island, half an acre 
of which is covered with grass, is to be traced the out- 
tines of a small chapel dedicated to St. Cuthbert; the 
walls in some places are two feet above the ground. 
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The islet, which still bears the name of St. Cuthbert, 
is completely insulated at full tide. 

The fishermen, who are the principal inhabitants of 
Holy Island, are a fine, athletic, hardy race of men. 
Each family possesses a small boat, in which the father 
and his sons, in all seasons of the year, however bois- 
terous, go out in the middle of the night to fish. The 
coast abounds in cod, haddock, whitings, ling, and brat. 
The produce of the night’s labour is conveyed in small 
carts, or on horseback in panniers, either to the neigh- 
bouring markets of Berwick or to the surrounding vil- 
lages, where they are sold at very low prices; the 
finest haddocks for which the sea off Holy Island is 
famous, seldom bringing more than 3d. or 4d., and not 
unfrequently selling for ld. In thus disposing of their 
fish, these poor women will not unfrequently wander 
over a distance of twenty or thirty miles in a day, think- 
ing themselves amply repaid if their whole stock pro- 
duces one-half of what a London fishmonger charges 
for a single cod. The herring-fishing season is the 
Holy Island fishermen’s harvest. Herring-fishing re- 
quires boats of a very large size, each of which is gene- 
rally held in certain shares by several families, who 
join in the labour of fishing and the expenses of the 
boat. If the season be favourable, the produce of the 
herring-fishing is very considerable, and enables the 
fishermen to provide against the dull and profitless 
parts of the year. Many of the fishermen of Holy 
Island are the proprietors of the cottages in which they 
reside, as well as the small piece of ground which is 
generally attached to them. 


SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No. IV. 
‘ Lisson. 

In our last paper we gave a sketch of the general ap- 

pearance of Lisbon, and the impression which it makes 

on a visiter. We now conclude our notice of that city, 

by giving the following more detailed account of its 

buildings and general construction. 

We have already mentioned its situation on the right 
or north bank of the Tagus, where it occupies, like ancient 
Rome, seven hills, the extremities of a mountain-range 
which traverses the entire province of Estramadura, 
in which Lisbon is situated. The ascent to the highest 
parts of the city is by a gradual slope, covered with 
irregular streets, though in some parts they are so 
steep as to render a descent, except on fvot, extremely 
hazardous; while in others they are broad and spacious. 
After the great earthquake in 1755, which laid the 
entire city in ruins, the Marquis de Pombal, who was 
then Prime Minister, formed the design of rebuilding 
it on a regular plan. For this purpose, with the as- 
sistance of the ablest architects he could collect, he 
divided the ground into a number of squares, at equal 
distances from each other, subdividing the intervening 
space into streets, perfectly straight and parallel, and 
again dividing these by others at right angles. Only a 
very small part of this magnificent plan was carried 
into execution ; and we can conceive, from that portion, 
what would have been the grandeur and magnificence 
of a city, situated as Lisbon is, and commanding so 
many excellent points of view, had it been thus re- 
built; but, as in London after the great fire, the op- 
portunity was lost of erecting one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world, and it is to be hoped that such 
opportunities will not again occur. The Plaga do 
Commercio (represented in our wood-cut in No. 340, 
as seen from the river) is one of Pombal’s Squares, and 
was intended to form a kind of exchange for colonial 
and foreign merchants. The houses are of an equal 
height, 7. e. two stories, and occupy three sides of the 
square, the fourth being open to the river. These 
three sides are surrounded by a piazza, under which 
business is conducted amongst the various merchants 
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who assemble there. The custom-house, war offices, 
and national library occupy the upper chambers. In 
the centre stands the beautiful equestrian statue of 
King José, the figure and horse, as well as the serpents 
beneath his feet, are of bronze; the horse’s eyes are 
said to have been formed of two splendid brilliants, 
and that Marshal Junot being unable to remove the 
statue, carried off these valuable eyes. The pedestal is 
formed of a single block of white marble, which is said 
to have required eighty yoke of oxen to draw it from 
the quarry. The front is ornamented with a bronze 
profile of the king, and the two sides are adorned with 
sculptures, representing the triumphs of Portugal in 
India and America. ‘The whole is surrounded by an 
iron rail, supported at intervals by. marble pillars, upon 
a platform ascended by about eight steps. The ex- 
treme elegance of this railing might serve as a model 
for imitation in this country, where the effect of our 
public statues is considerably decreased by the inele- 
gance, if not absolute ugliness of the accessories. The 
quays or caes of Lisbon are upon a noble plan where 
finished, but, like the other parts of Pombal’s design, 
are neglected and discontinued by a government that 
had not capacity to understand its beauty nor its utility. 
The principal landing-place is in the Plaga do Com- 
mercio (perhaps better known as Black Horse Square), 
where the ascent from the river is formed by a mag- 
nificent flight of steps. 

The three principal streets, Rua d’Oro, Rua de Plata, 
and Rua de Paniio, so called from the trades carried on 
respectively in each, lead in parallel lines from Black 
Horse Square to the Rocio, a large and beautiful 
square, in which reviews of the troops, National Guard, 
&c., take place ; the central window of what once was 
the Palace of the Inquisition, being fitted up for the 
royal reception. A little beyond are the public gar- 
dens, which, under the reign of the present queen, 
have been considerably enlarged. The beauty of these, 
as indeed of most foreign gardens, consists in a great 
number of trees and hedges cut into curious and gro- 
tesque figures, amongst which the corkscrew figure 
seems to be the favourite. 

The Castle of St. George (the patron saint of Por- 
tugal, as of England) overlooks the Rocio, and the 
ascent to it is extremely toilsome. The streets leading 
up being so steep as in many places to be little more 
than one vast flight of steps. When, however, the 
summit is gained, the magnificence of the prospect 
amply recompenses the labour. The view is uninter- 
rupted for leagues around on every side: to the north 
the horizon is bounded by the beautifully picturesque 
mountains of Cintra; following the line of coast, 
variegated with towns and villages and forts, we see 
the noble Tagus, guarded as it is by Belem and the 
Bouje, rolling its mighty stream into the boundless 
ocean; then from the plain green fields we see the 
houses deepen, street upon street follows, till all the 
city crowds upon the eye with its thousand domes, and 
convents, and palaces: as we turn to the southward, 
the precipices of Almada, crowned with the fort and 
tower, the deep bays of Moita and Alcoxete, the distant 
mountains of the Arabida, the isolated and castle- 
capped Palmella, combine to form a picture inde- 
seribably grand, and, as far as I have seen, unrivalled. 
The descent from the castle by the principal street is 
much more gradual than the ascent; and we here 
meet with the Limoeira or gaol for prisoners of all 
classes; and a little lower down the cathedral. This 


church, though extremely plain, and nearly destitute 
of any kind of ornament, has a noble and ancient 
appearance; the front consists of two towers, the space 
between them being occupied by the arched doorway 
and a circular window. The chapel of St. Antonio de 
S¢ in its front adds consi 
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cathedral. There is a’small fruit-market held here. 
Crowning the hill beyond the castle, stands the con- 
vent of St. Vicente de Fora, of which we have given 
an account and a view in No. 339. The suburbs of 
this division of Lisbon are extremely beautiful, being 
crowded with the quintas or villas of the nobility and 
gentry. These villas are the more numerous, as, save 
a trip to Cintra in the summer, few of the nobility 
leave the capital, even to visit their estates. Indeed, 
so small is the desire amongst the Portuguese to improve 
their property by agricultural means, that few have 
any idea of its condition, know its extent, or possess 
plans of even parts of their estates. Besides these 
mansions in the environs, many of the nobility possess 
splendid palaces in the heart of the city ; such, indeed, 
is the palace of the Marquis de Quintilla, a little above 
the Caes do Soderé. There is little in the external appear- 
ance of this edifice to attract attention; but the interior 
is fitted up in the most splendid style, the furniture and 
ornaments being after the English fashion. The Mar- 
quis, who derives his immense wealth from the tobacco 
monopoly, is a great admirer of the English, and has 
several English servants. The chapel to the Quintilla 
Palace is, internally, very beautifully fitted up; there 
are a few good pictures in it, and the carvings around 
some of the shrines are very elegant. On the opposite 
side of the small square (Largo dasduas Igrejas) 
stands the Loretto, or Italian church; in the centre of 
the square there is a beautiful fountain, with a colossal 
statue of Neptune in white marble; higher up, and 
near the suburb of Val de Pereiro, stands the College 
of Nobles, founded in 1761, which is one of the three 
universities of Portugal, the other two being those of 
Coimbra and Evora. 





THE ABBE DE L'EPEE AND THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 
Tre possibility of conveying instruction to the minds 
of the deaf and dumb began to be distinctly asserted 
in the sixteenth century. Rudolphus Agricola, of Gro- 
ningen, mentioned that he had himself witnessed a 
person deaf from infancy, and consequently dumb, whe 
had learned to understand writing, and, as if possessed 
of speech, was able to note down his thoughts. This 
statement was called in question; but “ the theoretical 
principles on which the art rests were discovered and 
promenies by the learned Jerome Cardan, of the 
niversity of Pavia, his native place. He was born in 
1501, and died in 1576. Cardan thus expresses him- 
self:—* Writing is associated with speech, and speech 
with thought; but written characters and ideas may be 
connected together without the intervention of sounds, 
as in hieroglyphic characters.’ ” 

Pedro de Ponce, a monk of the order of St. Benedict, 
in Spain, who died in 1584, is stated to have been the 
first, or at least the most noted, amongst the early 
practitioners of the art of teaching the deaf and dumb, 
About forty years after the death of Ponce, John Paul 
Bonet, another Spaniard, to whom is attributed the 
merit of being the inventor of the one-handed alphabet, 
published a book on the subject. His work, which was 
in after-years useful to De |’Epée, is entitled ‘ Reduccion 
de las Lettras, y Arte sabe ensefiar 4 hablar lus Mudos.’ 
During the time of Bonet, the art was also making 
some progress in Italy. Many first discoveries were pro~ 
bably made ; several of them originated with, or were 
carried forwards by, philologists, and particularly among 
the schemers for an universal language. In England, 
John Bulwer’s name must stand prior to that of any 
other individual as an author on the subject, and his 
views, as given in ‘ Philocophus,’ are sound and prac- 
tical, It has often been attempted to place Dr. Wallis 
at the head of this list of discoverers in England; but 
Bulwer’s ‘ Philocophas, or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’ 
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Friend,’ was published several years before Wallis at- 
tempted even his treatise on speech, and he did not 
publish his claims as an instructor of the deaf till 1670*. 

The Abbé de l’/Epée holds a high rank amongst the 
friends and instructors of the deaf and dumb. Previous 
to his time, and during it, the art of teaching those 
labouring under this calamity was pursued more as a 
cunning craft, for the henefit of a few individuals who 
carefully coneealed their modes of operation, than asa 
means of enabling men to alleviate one of the many 
natural evils to which our race are liable, The Abbe 
de |'Epée brought to the work a disinterested beneyo- 
lence, an ingenuous frankness, a patient perseverance, 
which elevated tiie art into a profession honourable in 
itself, calculated to exlist men’s sympathies, and to ex- 
tend the will and the power of rescuing from mental 
oblivion these deprived of the usual means of commu- 
nication with their fellows. 

Charles Michel de I’Epée was born at Versailles in 
1712. His father, who was the king’s architect, was 
a clever and a good man, and brought up his family as 
all good men wish todo. Young De l'Epée was there- 
fore fitly trained up. No scenes of domestic misery, 
arising from the indulgence of evil habits, passed before 
his eyes—his parents taught him the theory and showed 
him the practice of the fear of God and the love of his 
neighbour. He was educated for the church. Con- 
scientious scruples stood in the way of his obtaining 
holy orders: being a Jansenist, he refused to sign a 
formulary of faith according to the established practice 
of the diocese of Paris, and he could not get past the 
rank of deacon. He therefore turned his attention to 
the law: but this profession did not suit his inclination 
and spirit. ‘* His only desire was to be a minister of 
the gospel of peace, and at last he was suiccessful.” A 
nephew of the celebrated Bossuet, who, like his uncle, 
was a pious and liberal-minded man, being then Bishop 
of Troyes, ordained M. de l’Epée, and gave him a ca- 
nonry in his cathedral-chureh. 

The Abbé de l’Epée’s attention was directed to the 
education of the deaf and dumb by an incidental cir- 
cumstance. Business took him one day to a house 
where he found only two young women, who were 
busily engaged in needle-work, He spoke to them 
repeatedly, but received no answer, The mother arrived, 
and explained to him the cause of their silence—the 
two sisters were deaf and dumb! A kind ecclesiastic 
named Vanin, had tried to educate them by means of 
pictures ; but after his death they were neglected. 
“ Believing,” says M. dé PEpde, “ that these two 
children would live and die in ignorance of their re- 
ligion, if I did not attempt some means of instructing 
them, I was touched with compassion, and told the 
mother that she might send them daily to my house, 
and that I would do whatever I might find possible 
for them.” 

M. de l'Epée recollected that when he was about 
sixteen years of age, his tutor, in a conversation he had 
with him, had proved to him that there is no more 
natural connexion between ideas and the sounds by 
which they are expressed to the ear, than between these 
same ideas and the written characters by which they 
are expressed to the eye, This, take any particular 
word, say water or fire :—the Englishman who hears 
these words spoken, or sees them in writing or in print, 
immediately associates the words with the things them- 
selves, but to a foreigner ignorant of our language they 
convey no meaning at all. If ideas can be conveyed 
to the mind independently of sight or of sound, it 


* See the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Dear anp Dums, for 
information on this interesting subject; and also the article Dac- 
TYLULvGY, respecting manual alphabets. Engravings of manual 
alphabets have been given in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ vol. ii., p. 500. 
A portrait and memon of the Abbé are also given in the ‘ Gallery 
urtraits,’ No, 29, 
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follows that the blind can be taught to read oy their 
fingers, and the deaf and dumb to speak by their hands, 
and to hear with their eyes. On this groundwork 
M. de L’Epée commenced, and devoted himself to the 
task of teaching the deaf and dumb. Some people 
thought him a fool for his pains, and ridiculed his 
labours, others pitied the infatuation of the good- 
natured enthusiast, vainly, as they imagined, trying to 
get access to minds shut up in prison. But neither 
sneers nor pity stopped the labours of the worthy Abbé, 
At last public opinion began to change; a clergyman 
said to him one day, “ I formerly pitied you, I now pity 
you no longer; you are restoring to society and to 
religion beings who have been strangers to both.” 

“One day,” says M. de l’Epée, “a stranger came to 
our public lesson, and offering me a Spanish book, said 
that it would be a real service to the owner if I would 
purchase it, I answered, that as I did not understand 
the language, it would be totally useless to me: but 
opening it casually, what should I see but the manual 
alphabet of the Spaniards neatly executed in copper- 
plate! I wanted no further inducement; I paid the 
messenger his demand, and kept the book. I then 
became impatient for the conclusion of the lesson; and 
what was my surprise when I found this title, ‘ Arte 
para ensefar 4 hablar los Mudos.’ I had little diffi- 
culty to guess that this signified ‘The Art of teaching 
the Dumb to speak,’ and I immediately resolved to 
acquire the Spanish language for the benefit of my 
pupils.” This book was Bonet’s, already mentioned. 

M. de l’Epée’s attention was soon afterwards directed 
to another book, written in Latin, by John Conrad 
Amman, a Swiss physician, who resided at Haarlem, 
and who, in 1690, had undertaken the instruction of a 
girl, deaf and dumb from birth. These two works 
enabled him to form a system for himself, which, though 
it was deficient in real usefulness, as compared with the 
improvements since made in this department of instruc- 
tion, was yet abundantly successful, 

But M. de l’Epée did more than devote his time and 
labour to the instruction of the deaf and dumb. His 
income was about 400/. a year. . Of this, he allowed 
about 1002. for his own expenses, and he “ considered 
the remainder as the inheritance of his adopted chil- 
dren—the indigent deaf and dumb—to whose use it 
was faithfully applied. ‘The rich,’ says he, ‘only come 
to my house by tolerance; it is not to them that I 
devote myself—it is to the poor: but for these I should 
never have undertaken the education of the deaf and 


dumb.’ There was no kind of privation which he did 
not impose on himself, for the sake of his pupils. In 
order to supply their wants, he limited his own. So 


strictly did he adhere to the appropriation which he had 
made of his income, that in the rigorous winter of 1788, 
when suffering under the infirmities of age, he denied 
himself fuel, in order not to intrench upon the moderate 
sum to which he had confined his annual expenditure. 
All the remonstratices of his friends on this point were 
fruitless. His housekeeper having observed his rigid 
restriction, and doubtless imputing it to his real motive, 
led into his apartment his forty pupils, who conjured 
him to preserve himself for their sakes. He yielded 
not without difficulty to their persuasions, but after- 
wards reproached himself for this concession. Having 
exceeded his ordinary expenditure by about 300 livres 
(about 12/.) he would afterwards exclaim, in the midst 
of his pupils, ‘ My poor children, I have wronged you of 
an hundred crowns.’” 

The Abbé, in his old age, and when the effects of his 
labours were too conspicuous to be reviled, received 
hoth approbation and flattery. The ambassador of 
Catherine of Russia offered him rich presents. “* My 
lord,” said the Abbe, “ I never receive gold; tell her 
Majesty, that if my labours have appeared to her to 
claim her esteem, all that I ask is, that she will send 
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me a deaf and dumb person, or a master to be in- 
structed in this art of teaching.” When the emperor 
Joseph of Austria visited his institution, he expressed 
his astonishment that a man so deserving had not ob- 
tained at least an abbey, whose revenues he might 
apply to the wants of the deafand dumb. He offered 
to ask one for him, or even to give him one in his own 
dominions. “I am already old,” said M. de l’Epée; 
“if your Majesty wishes well to the deaf and dumb, it 
is not on my head, already bending to the tomb, that 
the ber efit must fall—it is on the work itself.” "y, 

The success of the Abbé de Epde was not complete, 
but he pursued his methods with openness and can- 
dour, and with the single desire of promoting the moral 
and intellectual advancement of the deaf and dumb. 
Heinecke of Leipzig, and Péreire of Paris, must be re- 
garded as his rivals, but he invited them to a discussion 
of the merits of the various systems, which they de- 
clined. While the good Abbé, with that frankness 
which formed a beautiful feature in his character, soli- 
cited the examination and the judgment of the learned 
upon his methods, his rivals shrouded their proceedings 
under a veil of mystery. The Abbé devoted his life 
and whole fortune, excepting a bare supply for his own 
wants, to the service of the class whom he had taken 
under his protection. Péreire refused to disclose his 
methods except for a large recompense ; and Heinecke, 
in addition to receiving payment from the rich, had 400 
crowns annually allowed him by the grand duke of 
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Saxony. Both these persons made the art they pro- 
fessed an interested speculation; the Abbé de l’Epée 
only tolerated the rich; he was proud of being the in- 
structor of the indigent. His successor, the Abbé 
Sicard, carried forward the principles of De l’Epée; 
he instructed his pupils in the elements of composition, 
a branch of their education comparatively new, and in 
which Sicard most completely evinced his superiority 
over his master. Sicard at first conducted a school at 
Bordeaux ; on the death of the Abbé de l’Epée he was 
called to fill his place at Paris. 

The Abbé de l’Epde died on the 23rd of December, 
1789. Various honours were paid to his memory; the 
king’s preacher pronounced his funeral oration; and 
one of his deaf and dumb pupils wrote a distich to be 
placed under the bust of his teacher :— 

“ Tl révéle a la fois secrets merveilleux, 

De parler par les mains, d’entendre par les yeux.” 

The article already referred to, in the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,’ on the Dear and Dums (from which a portion 
of the preceding information has been taken), contains 
the following statement :— 

“There are 8000 deaf mutes in England; the insti- 
tutions at present in operation are ‘not capable oi 
educating more than 600. It is calculated that at least 
one-eighth of the whole number are within the age and 
other qualifications generally prescribed for education. 
It therefore seems necessary that more extended pro- 
visions should be made for their instruction.” 
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